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Since this is our last issue of this century--we thought we would reminisce a bit. 
So, this issue will contain a few articles from some of our earlier issues; several articles 
concerning our history; prominent buildings of the past; current letters from you, our readers; 


and 'what have you’...... 


We hope you'll enjoy it... BHG,.. 


The Y2K gloom and doom is not new to residents of Bellingham. 
MILLERITES predicted the end of the world in 1843. Excerpts 
from John Albees'! Confessions of Boyhood. 


The Dorr Rebellion was not long past 
when the terrifying prophecies of Rev. Wil- 
liam Miller began to be preached. He had 
figured out by Biblical and historical dates 
that the world was to last six thousand years, 
and that era would be reached about 1543. 
The Dorr scare was a trifle compared to 
the panic which now seized upon many pco- 
ple in the country towns of New England. 
Even those who disbelieved or scofted could 
not conceal their dread. It sobered every- 
body and banished all joy and gaiety. A 
sad expectancy and presentiment of impend- 
ing disaster oppressed whole communities. 
Church members and serious minded persons 
thought it as well to be prepared and to be on 
the safe side, in case the end should come. Re- 
vivals were going on everywhere and the 
churches were refilled. What impression 
did this talk and excitement make on chil- 
dren? I can say for one that ] enjoyed it 
almost as much as the Dorr War. I compre- 
hended nothing of what it meant. [| never 
thought of anything happening to myself, to 
the house or my dog and kites. The general 
agitation filled me inwardly with a lively joy; 
the danger seemed to threaten only our 
neighbors, that is, such as were Millerites. 


I reasoned that they and their houses would 
somehow disappear while we should remain. 
So every morning I climbed a little hill to see 
if Sylvanus White’s house was standing. He 
was the leading believer in the end of the 
world among our neighbors, a prosperous 
farmer living in a large, frame house. [| 
heard my mother say that he had no children, 
and it did not make much difference to him 
what happened. I pondered this remark of 
my mother trying to think what she meant. I 
got no farther than the curious conclusion 
that all the Millerites were grown up people 
without children, and, by a natural deduction, 
that my mother and sisters and myself were 
safe from the end of the world. But I was 
not altogether satisfied. In my heart, so 
much did [ delight in having something go- 
ing on, that I wanted to see the great event, 
which I pictured to myself, remembering 
the words, flame, smoke and thunder, as 
something like the mimic Indian fights I had 
once seen represented on the annual training 
day of the militia men; only this promised to 
be on a grander scale. 

It is well known that children play at 
death and funerals without sorrow; so I 
played the destruction of the world with great 
delight. I made my world of small boxes for 
houses, one over the other, and on top of all, 
a crippled kite which represented Farmer 


White, as I had heard that he had prepared 
a white robe in which to ascend. I wanted of 
course some people in my doomed world be- 
sides Farmer White. I manufactured quite 
an assemblage out of one thing and another 
and gave them names, mostly of older boys 
whom I disliked, my Sunday-school teacher, 
who gave me a bad half hour every week, 
and my uncle Slocomb who was always tell- 
ing my mother I would never be a man if she 
did not stop indulging me so much. I added 
a few pretended animals of corn cobs, a 
dead snake, a live frog; and, as these did not 
seem the real thing, I tied my dog and cat and 
a lame chicken close to the sacrificial heap. I 
surrounded the whole with sticks, paper and 
pine cones and then came the exciting moment 
when I ‘‘touched her off,” as boys say. What 
fun, what glee I experienced at that moment, 
no one can know, who does not keep in his 
bosom a fragment of his boyish heart. Cre- 
ation may please the gods, but it cannot equal 
the boy’s pleasure in destruction, especially by 
fire. I only needed a few spectators and I 
soon had them. The flames began to singe 
the dog and cat, and fricassee the chicken. 
Their howling and screaming brought the 
family upon the scene, and none too soon to 
save the lives of my pets. I was shut in a 
dark closet on bread and water for the re- 
mainder of the day and left to meditate, as 
my mother charged me, when I confessed my 
intentions, on ‘‘the naughtiness of mocking se- 
rious things.’’ Thus did I innocently antici- 
pate in my own person that dies irae which [| 
had prepared for my imaginary town.  I[ 
took no further interest in Millerism and in 
neighbor White’s big house and ascension 
robe. After this | made new and less de- 
structible worlds which continue to this day. 

But the delusion did not expire by my 
neglect. It is still cherished as the candid 
faith of many readers of scriptural oracles. 
And now they are comforted by the astrono- 
mers who terrify us with their calculations 
on the inexorable cataclysm impending over 
our trusty and splendid earth. Never mind; 
we shall not be at the exit. To the vast fu- 
ture belong all these disconcerting predictions 
--and welcome. Time has already inscribed 
our urns, and, without mathematics, appoint- 
ed for each one his separate and appropriate 
catastrophe. We who have lived fifteen lus- 
trums have already witnessed the dissolution 
of our world. What more could the Rev. 
William Miller do for us? 


OLD NICK 

NICK, a 30-year old horse, owned by the 
Thayer family of Bellingham,MA. performs his 
daily round of duties with an intelligence 
which indicates the possession of something 
more than thoughtfulness, more than some boys 
for he never forgets. 

At 6:00 every week-day morning, Nick is 
harnessed to a buggy and the reins tied to the 
dash, he trots down the road without a driver 
to a certain house where he Stops and turns the 
wagon around and waits. Presently, a young 
lady comes from the house, and as soon as she 
1S seated, Nick, without guidance trots off to 
the railway Station a half-mile distant, where 
he brings the wagon to the platform, turns the 
wheel and stops. As soon as his Passenger a- 
lights, Nick trots back to his own stable and 
Walts for his master to free him from the wagon. 

When he needs new shoes, he goes alone to 
the blacksmith for them. His fame has Spread 
throughout the community. 


---The above article was printed in 1908 in an 
1ssue of The Farm Journal....The lady mentioned 
In the article was Miss Allie Thompson...... 


Bellingham's War Dog 'dack' 


During 1943 Paul StGeorge of South Bellingham was 
serving In the U.S. Army. His job was the train- 
ing of guard dogs. Paul first came together with 
Jack a German Shepard dog in April of '43. Jack 
was trained by Paul at Fort Robinson, Nebraska. 
The obediance course lasted 8 weeeks. Their first 
assignment together was the guarding of German 
prisoners of war in Florida. Shortly thereafter 
they were seperated and Jack went on to see 
active war service in the South Pacific with the 
first Marine Division and played an active part 
In the invasion of Leyte Island. 


As the war began to draw to a close Paul began 
to wonder of what became of Jack. Jack was 
located and honorably discharged fron the U.S. 
Amy on May 9,1945. He was shipped by Railway 
Express and soon Paul and Jack were reunited. 
Jack lived out his retirement years here in 
Bel linghan. 
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Pathways of the Past 


Country paths were more than footways to get 
people from one place to another. Each one held 
its own adventure, as it led through fields or over 
a treed slope and followed a brook to where the 
water could be crossed by jumping. 


They lay over the land in a network joining 
the many places frequented by a busy lad. Some- 
times they led to special places where the murmur 
of the tall pines sounded softly above the forest 
silence or where there was a rabbit hole to be 
watched for signs of new inhabitants or spring 
water rose sweet and clear from deep within the 
earth. 


There always was a path making a short cut 
to school and even though it was half again as long 
as the walk at the side of the road, it was worth 
taking because it passed a nut tree and led through 


& swamp where all a boy’s agility was needed to- 


keep him dry-footed in hopping from grassy tuft 
to tuft: 


Paths led across pastures where there were 


rae TE, ery a PR ing wipes 


new calves to watch in the spring and through or- 
chards where fruit hung heavy as summer faded.. 
They traced routes walked for generations and 
learned early by a lad in all the intricacy of their 
origins and destinations. There was nowhere paths 
did not go when one chose to forsake the busier 
ways in the center of town for the freshness of the 
countryside, when a romp through meadows with 
a dog roaming far- beyond and returning from 
time to time for a pat on the head and a rub of the 
ears far surpassed all other satisfactions. 


Paths were the byways of an earlier era when 
the country was still rich in land and the pace of 
life left time for unhurried travel and men were 
closer than now to the fields and forests and the 
life that teemed within them. Paths beckoned the 
walker and led him to delights and discoveries now 
lost to a world living with neither time nor space 
for quiet walking on open land. 


Progress has stolen most country -paths. and 
they are walked now mainly in memory, back 
across fields and forests of distant youth and 
through pastures and pleasures unforgotten. 


How did "Box Pond" get its name ? 


All of us in this century have known it as "Box Pond". Yet, maps as late as 1888 
referred to that section and further along as the "Charles River". No mention was 
made that connected it with "boxes" or "box making". On the 1830 map there appears a 
saw mill and a grist mill along the stream. No dam yet. The 1853 map shows a dam has 
been added with two saw mills below it. This seems to be an error in that one of them 
must have been a grist mill instead. Now in 1858 only one saw mill is shown. The 
single mill also appears on the 1876 map. Then on the 1888 map a grist mill is shown 
again. 

In the Assessors records Seneca Burr is taxed for a saw and grist mill in 1860. 
Then in 1871, James P. and Joseph G. Ray are taxed for both mills: Sometime prior to 
1883, but after 1879 the sawmill burned as the 1883 report states a "new mtll" and 
grist mill. In 1901 the property is now in the hands of the "heirs" of the Ray Broth- 
ers continuing through 1911 assessments. However in 1911 only one mill is listsd 
and that does not state whether it is a grist or saw mill. Referring to a 1910 news 
paper there is a picture of "The Box Mill" so that now we know that the saw mill was 
no longer there. Therefore,according to the Assessors report, there had been a saw 
mill and a grist mill on "Box Pond" way back into the early 1800's even though they 
were left off of maps at times. 

Where only. a "mill" was listed on the 1911 tax list this may be the clue that now 
a "Box mill" was in existence somehow. Yet, we are confronted as to where they got 
the lumber from with which boxes were made! ‘“'e turn to another angle on the mystery 
where Hazel Burr Forsberg, granddaughter of Seneca Burr, states that he was making 
boards for boxes on his saw mill. That her father, Willie A. Burr, as a young boy 
would arrive at the mill around midnight, load a wagon with box boards and take them 
over to a box mill in West Upton to be ready for the workers when they came in the 
morning to assemble the boxes. This could be the clue from which "Box Pond" got its 
name. By the way, young Willie travelled over the old "Middle Road" through Mendon 
from Depot street onto Hartford Avenue and then on the "Worcester-Taunton" turnpike 
to West Upton. 

Now,for still another viewpoint,from Myrtle Spencer Van Note, she writes: "I 
remember it was always called "Box Pond" and I was told when a child there was once 
a "Box Mill" or factory somewhere along the shore of the Pond. I remember my parents 
speaking of the Mill when I was very young. There was a dam at the end where the 
water ran into the Charles River. This was a beautiful river and how I wish the dam 
at the Red Mill site could be rebuilt so that the river could be beautiful again." 
She continues reminiscing, "I used to go out in a row boat all over the river from 
the Crimpville bridge down. Also we used to skate there where it is now nothing but 
swamp. And it really, to me, seems a shame it cannot become the beautiful Charles 
once more." We heartily agree. 

So now, can it be that the saw mill also made boxes near the turn of the century ? 

Thus there are two possibilities of how the name, "Box Pond" originated but we 
are puzied about the 1910 picture clearly stating, "The Box Mill" as the very same 
mill that has been referred to as the "Grist Mill"! 


NAVY YARD 
Sc cniie The story originates around 1860 when two 

mame residents from Milford came here on a cold November 
night after being in Woonsocket, Rhode Island indulg- 
ing in spirited nectar. They arrived at the Bellingham 
Junction Depot in a staggering manor. They had just 
7 missed to last train to Milford so they wandered 
See Over to the sawmill at Box Pond where they spent the 
em night. During the night there was a terrific wind- 

m storm that had blown the logs on the river creating 
a jam. Some of the logs were sticking into the 
air. When they awoke in the morning, one of the 
men asked the other, "Where are we?" Seeing the 
glistening log the response was, "well, we're in 
Bellingham and see those guns, this must be the 
Bellingham Naval Yard". Thus, the legend of the 
Bellingham Naval Yard was created. 


RIVER LINE." 


Recently, the venerable old walls of the Town Hall have 
rung with the pros and cons of a curfew in Bellingham. 
This would seem to be something new in our town but his- 
tory has a way of repeating itself, for in the Town re- 
port of 1805, Superintendent of Schools Elmer E. Sher- 
man had the following to say almost 166 years ago! 


around 
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"The massing of population in New England, and especially in Massachusetts, 
into cities, large towns and villages, has given rise to a class called in 
common parlance 'hoodlums.' Eminent men have been studying this conditicn 
and pronounce the existence of such a class in any town a serjous menace 
to the morals and happiness of the community. Investigation has revealed 
that many of the perpetrators of the horrible murders and revolting crimes 
which have shocke@ New England during the last few years received their 
first lessons among the rowdies of some town or village. Nor is this class 
drawn entirely from the meaner and less intelligent among the community, 
for if unrestrained, it often recruits its ranks from the childrén of re- 
spectable families. When a boy or girl comes under this baleful influence, 
the, tasks anc pleasure of school and home become irksome and tame, false 
standards of life and morals are set up, evil habits are begun, and the 


efforts of teachers and parents are often unavailing to check the down- 
ward course, 


and he or she becomes a dangerous person, or at best but a 
drone instead of an active, 
ful member of society.’ Mary 
cities and towns of the middle 
and western states have a regu- 
lation known as the 'Curfew Law' 
which reads something as follows: 
"No person under the age of six- 
teen shall be upon the street 
after eight o'clock in the eve- 
ning unless accompanied by par - 
ent or guardian." This may to 
some sound paternalism, but sen- 
sible parents intend to know 
where their children are and 
what they are doing." 
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New York 
Long Island Sound | 


Fall River Line 


Steamers COMMONWEALTH and PRISCILLA 


ExpFess"Train for Fall River Wharf Rcatee Boston, South Station, at 6:00 
ily. pos New York 7:00 A. M. Returning, Leave New York, Pier 19, 
Ne x, Foot of avacrel Street, 5:30 P. M. Daily. 


A prophecy by H. G. Wells made 
in 193l.about what the world 
will be like in 1981: 


Providence Line 


Steamers PURITAN and.PLYMQUTH 


; ‘Train for Fox Point Whart Leaves | Boston, South Station. at 6:40. 
P. Me Dou, es 0 A.M. Ret 


turning, Leave New 


Except Saturday. Due New Poet 
ont | or qe Daily, Except Sundays. 


‘York, Pier 18, N. Foot of Murray S8t., 6:0 


$1.00 and. $2.00 Outside Staterooms. 
Outside. Ventilation and are always cool and Comfortable. 
cars attached to steamboat express trains. 
steamer. 


: Tickets, Staterooms and Information at City Ticket Office, cor. Washington 
and Court Streets, Boston 


Inside Rooms Mave 
Parlor 


Orchestra on each | 


"I see a world still firmly 
conturolledupy soldiérs,y usurers, 
and financial adventurers; a 
world surrendered to suspicion 
and hatred, losing what is left 
of its private liberties very 
rapidly, blundering toward bit- 
ter class conflict and preparing 
for new wars. The economic ma- 
chine is stalling in every. coun- 


SPLENDID STEAMERS — SPLENDID SERVIVE 
THE NEW ENGLAND STEAMSHIP CO. - 


try. Production is declining; 
presently educational and hy- 
giene services too costly for 
us. We will be less secure, 
well-fed, clothed and housed, 
and it will become as dangerous 
to travel as it was in the 13th 
Century. 


2S a 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THE BOSTON GLOBE, JULY 1, 
1912. THERE EVEN WAS A SONG RECORDED AND 

SUNG IN THAT PERIOD CALLED, "THE OLD FALL 


WHEN THE STORMS OF DECEMBER CAME EARLY: 
THE LOSS OF THE STEAMER PORTLAND 


A bleak, cold, November night; the wind-blown snow and sleet 
beating on our windows, and Father makes his anticipated comment - "It 
was on such a night as this that the Portland went down." And as a 
collective shiver went through us, he continued; "She slid beneath the 
cold waves off the New England coast with 163 souls on board, and all 
died in the wild sea...." 

The 291-foot Steamer Portland sailed from India Wharf in Boston 
at 7 P.M. on the night of November 26, 1898, bound for Portland, 
Maine. She was to end up the next day as wreckage at Provincetown, 
Mass., miles from her course and destination. 

Her skipper, Captain Horace Blanchard had earlier that night 
received a warning from the weather bureau that stated the wind at 
Block Island was blowing at 60 miles per hour, and advising him, 
"You’d better not take your steamer out tonight." 

Captain Jason Collins, skipper of the Kennebec, had sailed down 
Boston Harbor earlier in the evening on his way to Bangor, but due to 
the wind, rough seas and visibilty, had stopped and anchored in 
President Roads in the Harbor. 

When Blanchard came by him in the Portland, Collins gave a 
warning to the Captain, but no response was made. Blanchard’s mind was 
made up to go to Portland, and what he considered a northeast storm 
wouldn’t deter him. 

But this was more than the nor’easters Horace Blanchard had 
experienced. When the Portland passed Bug Light, outbound, in blowing 
snow, Gershom Freeman, the keeper, told his wife, "There’1l be many 
seasick people aboard that ship tonight." 

By 11 that night, 12 miles southeast of Thatcher’s Island, 
Captain Cameron of the schooner GRAYLING, in winds that were now 
hurricane force, nearly ran into a steamship, and as it faired off in 
response to his flare warning, he could plainly see the name PORTLAND 
on the ship’s paddle wheel box. 

The Portland was rolling badly in the tempestuous sea at that 
time, and the Grayling was barely able to make port in Gloucester. The 
last sighting of the doomed steamer was at 11:15 that night when 
Captain Frank Stream in his vessel saw her in the snowstorm off 
Gloucester, still making for Maine. 

At 7:45 the next morning, Sunday, November 27, crewmen at Race 
Point lifesaving station at Provincetown were startled to hear four 
blasts from a steamship whistle, and at 8:45, the Portland was 
glimpsed through blinding snow off Peaked Hill Bars. She had 
apparently been blown clear across Massachusetts Bay, all the way from 
Gloucester to Cape Cod. 

At 11 o’clock that night, 28 hours after the Portland had sailed 
from India Wharf, coast guardsmen patrolling the Cape Cod beach began 
picking up wreckage identified as pieces of the Portland. 

Controversy still swirls about the time of the Portland’s 
sinking, and the cause. 

She may have collided with the PENTAGOET, bound for Bangor from 
New York. She was in the vicinity where the Portland foundered, and 
like the Portland, was never heard from again. Or the Portland may 
have run into the KING PHILIP, a four-master loaded with coal, which 
also disappeared that night. 

But no matter what happened, Captain Horace Blanchard cannot be 
excused for disregarding repeated warnings, and heading his ship out 
into what was to be remembered for generations as the "Portland Gale." 

FDD 


“November 26, 1898” 


That was the day (a Saturday) the eight-year-old, 280-foot, side-wheel steamer Portland 
pulled out”of her slip and disappeared down Boston Harbor in the white smother of a rising 
northeast blizzard. No mortal aboard her lived to tell what happened and Boston knew 
nothing of her fate until the following Tuesday when an exhausted, almost hysterical, news- 
paperman staggered into his Boston office, forty-eight hours from Chatham with the news 
bodies started coming ashore Sunday. For days, weeks, years—as late as 1931—wreckage 
was found, but where the vessel went down is still not agreed upon. 108 passengers and 68 
crew were lost. 


LOST AT SEA IN ’98 BLIZZARD 


The steamer Portland which went down off Cape Cod in a howling northeast blizzard 40 years ago tomor- 
row, with the loss of 176 lives. It was a storm in many respects similar to today’s but the wind was of much 


Orleans saw tons of the Portland's wreckage come ashore as did most 22 


of the coast from Cape Ann to Cuttyhunk. Here is a nameboard, The city roundsman made his 


noiseless progress about a city that 
Oars, stateroom i tee : 
aaa slept unaware of the disaster. 


This is in Back Bay. 


THE MILLS OF BELLINGHAM 


Hartford Avenue 


Pearl Street 


Mill Street 


Maple Street 
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THE NORTH BELLINGHAM MILL 


DO_YOU REMEMBER? 


Another victim of pro- 
gress. Pictured is the 
former home of John and 
Emma Sawyer on Hartford 
Avemue. The house was 
located on the median 
strip of 495 where the 
overpass is now located. 
It was burned down to 
make way for the new road. 
(Ye olde editor grew up 
at this farm.) Picture 
was taken in the 1940's 
efter a heavy snow storm. 


me 


swell House once located on High St. 


Ca 


HISTORIC FARMHOUSE DOOMED 


... The so-called Tyndall farm in North Bellingham which will eventually 
be razed to make way for the new Route 495. It was the homestead of Mrs. 
May Perkins, who recalls happy memories of the place in the accompanying 
article. 


JOSEPH HOLBROOK HOME — 160 High Street 

ve ee pesepeons This house may 
have been built in 1714. 
Recently it has been 
known as the Hill 
Farm. This was the last 
working dairy farm in 
Bellingham. 


HILL FARM 


There Won't Be a Next Time 


No, there won't be a next time for the exciting era of trolley cars in Bellingham 
But we did have them--not just one company, but two! 


The street railway story in our town began in 1897 when a franchise was granted 
by the Selectmen to the Milford, Holliston and Framingham Street Railway Company 


to lay tracks from the Medway line in Caryville to Milford. 


is now Stone Street in Caryville. 


Pert of this line 


The following year, a franchise was granted to 


the l.ilford, Attleboro and Woonsocket Street Railway Corpany to lay rails from the 


tracks of the lilford-Framingherm Comsany, beginning at the present Stone 


up hartford Avenue =nd 
to the Franklin Torn line. 
Street. to the Elsckstone line. 


Olbry's Store is now located.) 
enother cars This line also had a2 
great deal of trouble with abutters 
whose lewns extended as much as 20 
feet out onto the town highway 
dery lines! 


Another track ren from the Four Cor- 
ners via l.echanic and Mencon Streets 
to. the corner of 'Thil ap Cormier: 
(This is near the present hore of 
Warren Crimmines.) Then they went 
over ctrivete lend to the Ifendon Town 
line and. thence. to }Filford. . Septer- 
ber 6, 1900 wes the day the first of 
the trolleys ren to lilford and a- 
mong the first passengers were Mrs. 
Francis’ Thayer and son, Eatl.. The 
lest car to Milford ran on October 
5, 1924 ane by 19255) al] trolleys 
ceased to-run in Bellingham. 


Weekends were especicslly busy with 
treffic to Hoag Lake (Silver Lake) 
and to Lake Feerl in Wrenthem where 
dances were neld with femous orches- 
tras and picwics gslore in beth pla- 
cese tounz and old enjoyed 
cars in svunmer and he 

Gers Wit cost: onivvaunickre to ride 
and many children went to school on 
the trolleys. 
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Street; 


then ii:ple Street to the Four Corners 2nd Mechanic. Street 
Another line ran via South Farle Street and 


Center 


Interestingly, the Caryville to Yorth Bellingham 
tracks stopred on Haple Streat where the steam railwey tracks crossed. 


(Where 


reesengzers had to welk across the trecks to board 


Last run of the Hartford Avenue trolley 
in 1°24. Picture by the late Williem 
C'Keefe on corner of Hartford and Pearl 
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ROADS AND TRANSPORTATION 

To travel from one end of town to the other, 
one begins at the northeast corner (Medway) 
and follows Hartford Avenue for three miles, 
then North Main Street to the Center, South 
Main Street to Crooks’ Corner and then one 
mile on Pulaski Boulevard to Woonsocket, at 
the southwest corner. Hartford Avenue is the 
oldest street in town, laid out in 1670 from 
Medfield to Mendon, it was a part of the middle 
road from Boston to Hartford, Conn. It was 
incorporated as a turnpike about 1796, and 
people paid a toll to use it; one toll house was 
located between Grove St. and the Donald 
Varney House. Partridge town was on Farm 
Street where Route 495 crosses, Crimpville was 
on High Street, above where it meets North 
Main, (the name coming from the process of 
shaping the legs of boots, carried on here in 
town before the Civil War), Four Corners are 
formed by the crossing of Maple and Mechanic 
Streets, near the Franklin line and Rand's cross- 
ing was located near the town dump where the 


railroad crosses Center Street by Railroad and 
-10-Park Streets. 


OLD TOWN TAVERNS 
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CROOKS TAVERN, 


Pte ea : 
KEPT BY JEREMIAH CROOKS 1834—1860 
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Once located at the present site of the Beverly Club. 


TAVERN HOUSE INN 71 North Main St. 

This was an inn for travelers on the stage coach 
between Taunton and Worcester. A brick in the fire- 
place in the lower part of the house has the date 
1706. In 1782, this was a tavern. On May 20, 1782, 
Noah Taft was here enlisting troops under the 
Uxbriage quota. Deborah Sampson, disguised in men's 
clothing, enlisted into the Continental Army as 
Robert Shurtlieff. She received a 60-pound bounty. 
Today this building is a priyate residence. 
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SMITH TAVERN 

The Pelatiah Smith 'Mansion House! or 'Rawson's 
Farm’, as 1t was called, was a tavern and remained 
in the Smith family until 1892. It was built around 
1702 by Thomas Sanford. Pelatiah Smith bought this 
house in 1714. The tavern burned in the 1800's and 
was rebuilt. 

Pelatiah Smith died in 1727. The Smith stone 
can be seen in the North Bellingham Cemetery. 
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This is the first vent- 
ure into the realm of - 
higher education in 
Bellingham. However, it 
was a short lived under- 
taking. Conducted for 
only one year. 
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Edward Freeman was born 
April 2,1806 and died 
Jan. 28, 1882. He was 
graduated from Brown 
University in the spring 
of 1833. Previously he 
had been granted a 
license to preach in 
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Note that John M.Thayer 
Was a student. See the 
November issue, 1978, of 
Crimpville Comments. 


Rhoda A. Albee was the 
sister of our John Albee 
whom we refer to as the 
"Mark Twain" of Belling- 


1 ham. 


Olive and Mary Smith 


were daughters of Peletiah Smith of North Bellingham; proprietor of the 


Smith Tavern this side of St. Brendan's church, 


(south Of) 


We had a large 


photo of this Tavern in the April '79 issue taken in the 1800's. 
Jane L. Scammell lived at the corner of Hartford Avenue beside where the 


railroad was built later. 
Rev. George Townsend, 


ay 


Mr. Partington resides there now. 
They are buried in the Scammell cemetery, Depot St. 


Jane married 


MAILBOX 
NEWS 


Keep up the good work, we both enjoy reading each 
issue. Thank you again. Hope this donation will help 
keep you in business. Robert and 
Muriel(Robidoux)Lavallee. 

Class of 1960. Please send the issues to my sister-! 
Dolores(Robidoux) Giordano. 
class of 1954. Thank you again. 


Dear Ernie, 

Please continuesending me the Crimpville Comments. 
My wife and I both enjoy reading it. 

On the back page of the last issue, you had a picture of | 
Cronin's Donut Shop. I remember when it was an ice 
cream parlor and it was operated and owned by Francis 
Chabot, back in the 1930s. 

Enclosed is donation to help with publication costs. 
Thank you. Ray and Alice Guerin 


Dear Folks, 

Some pictures of some of the South School "gang" 
have turned up for me when I relocated is same 
town,(Hampstead). Would you like to have some? 
(YES, WE WOULD.- can you identify them for us?) 

ways happy to receive the "Comments" so I can 
relay all the news to Nick and Brian. Hampstead 
celebrated it's 250th this year and it was quite an 
undertaking! 

Regards to all my former classmates from South 
School and F.S.H. 

Sincerely, 
Mabel(Drury) Vass 


Dear Mr. Taft, 
I would like to continue the Crimpville Comments. 
Enclosed you find my donation. 
It helps me keep in touch. I do enjoy it. Thank you. 
Phebe Lundvall 


Dear Friends @ BHC, 

Picked up the "Comments" recently. The article on 
laundry and the old-fashioned"dryer". reminded me of an 
incident in my youth. 

The laundry was out on the line even during the 
freezing weather. My brothers and I were having a 


snowball fight when the older one threw a snowball at the ; 


sheets on the line. They were frozen solid and he knocked 
| a perfectly square hole in it, like a little door. We laughed, 
| but not for long. My mother didn't think it was funny. 

| Neither did my brother after his behind was "warmed" for 
him. 

_ Please put me on your mailing list, lest I miss some 
issues. 


Love, Muriel Locklin 
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Sorry | didn't get to see y'all. | came by a couple of 
times. Maybe next time. Keep up the good work. 
See 'ya... Russell Wilson 


Dear Ernie, 

Our daughter sent us issue #146 and to our surprise, 
Leo's picture was ontte: front page as part of 
Bellingham's First Softball Champs. 1969 was the year 
he bacame Chairman of the Brothers of the Brush also. 

Although we now live in Florida, our hearts will 
: always be in Bellingham. 

We would love to be on your mailing list for the 
Crimpville Comments. Hope this donation will help with 
future endeavors. An old friend, 

Joan and Leo King 


Dear Ernie, 
Keep up the good work, I love reading the Crimpville 
Comments. Please put me on the mailing list. 
Thank you, 
Mary E. Boiteau 


Dear Ernie, 

Your Crimpville Comments continue to do you proud. 
Hang in there; doubt if "they" could find anyone to be as 
devoted as you are to our dear Bellingham. Regards from 
former town residents who admittedly miss those 
hard,green,sour apples(Big Apple in Wrentham), picking 
blueberries in Franklin and digging those quahogs at the 
Cape. But, someone has to suffer...so we moved to 
Florida. And please pass on a warm hello to those 
wonderful people at 2 Maple Street who make life more 
pleasant for many Seniors in Bellingham. | think of them 
often. Sincerely, Eugene P. Trudeau 


To Whom It May Concern, 

Yes, I'm interested in Crimpville Comments. As I was 
born in Bellingham in 1913 across the street from John 
Lundvall at Bellingham Four Corners. I knew everybody 
because I went to school in Bellingham Center through 
the 6th grade, then we moved to Pawtucket, RI. 

The 3 Musketeers, Athos,Pathos and Aramus; 3 Italian 
boys went to school there also. 

P.P.Cooke used to take me to South Bellingham with 
a load of cordwood for the schools and churches. 

Dorothy Spencer is down here in Lakeland, I don't 
know is she's still living or not. Also Dorothea Ambler 
had a horse farm. Ray Patrick who worked for Thayer's 
used to deliver our groceries every 2 weeks. The kerosene 
man delivered oil for our lamps and stove. 

George Bourcier 
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Dear Mr. Taft, 

I carried the label of "Bellingham Farmer" into 
adulthood. 

It was heard most often while I was attending Franklin 
High School along with my peers 

The ribbing we took was good-natured, and I suspect 
there were some who envied our "hick-town" statue. 

Sixty years ago I was a member of the first class to 
graduate from Bellingham High School. There were 19 of 
us. Our number is now down to 9 living. 

I married in 1946 andleft Bellingham to reside in 
Franklin. 

I have many wonderful memories of those early years, 
and continue to care about my "home town", 

Please continue to send a copy of Crimpville 
Comments and extend my appreciation to all who make it 
such an interesting publication. Enclosed is a 
contribution. Sincerely, 

Marion(Hogarth) Shangraw 

P.S. 

I noted, this week , the obituary of a Stanley Wade 
from Woonsocket. 

If I am not mistaken he played baseball for the 
Bellingham Farmers Baseball Team, in the 30s. I believe he 
was a pitcher, and I think his brother,Russell, also was a 

member of that team. 

They played weekly, in the field where the outdoor 
movie theater was, before a good-sized audience. We 
wouldn't miss a game. M.S 

DONATIONS a 
Robert & Muriel Lavallee 
Russell Wilson 
F.D. Donovan 
Marion Shangraw 
leo & Jean King 
Mary Boiteau-Jeanne Mourey 
Raymond Edgar-Dorothy Cote 
Phyllis Rhodes 
Muriel Locklin 
Phebe Lundvall 
Winifred Gies 
Ray & Alice Guerin 
Mabelle (Drury) Vass 
Eugene P. Trudeau 
George Boucier 
Jennie Kozak 


DEATHS 
Carol A. Letendre 
Roland M. Harpin Sr. 
Joanne M. Paquette 
Ber} Bozzian 
William Glockner 
John A. McCracken 
William J. Durkin Sr. 
Horace Plante Jr. 
Albert Dorval Sr. 
Louise Dautrich 
Edith R. Deschamps 
Jocelyne D. Rapko 
Catherine M. Bliss 
John Hoothay 


MOST MEMORABLE STORMS OF NEW ENGLAND 
of the past 100 years 


1921 November 28-29 

More than 3 in. of ice parallized the Worcester area for a 
week. It was estimated 100,000 treet¢ were ruined and 
damage was in the millions of dollars. 

1934 February 9 

Longest period of sustained cold in region and the coldest 
month since Jan. 1857. Boston--18F and Providence--17 
1934 Apmnil 12 

The strongest wind ever recorded was atop Mt. Washing- 
ton,NH. The average airflow was 186 mph with a regis- 
tered wind gust of 231 mph. 

1946 November 13 

A cloud-seeding experiment was performed over the Berk 
shire Hills with dry ice and it converted a 4-mile cloud in- 
to snow flurries. 

1958 February 17 

Because of extremely wet snow the interior of New Eng- 
land sustained heavy damage with 20 in. of snow falling 
in Boston. 

1960 December 12 

A prewinter blizzard leaves Boston with 13 in. of snow. 
1961 January 19-20 

Known as the Kennedy Inaugural Snowstorm, extended 
from Washington,DC. to NH leaving 24 in. snow in MA. 
1961 February 3-4 

The third big snowstorm of the winter of 60-61. Boston 
received 14.4 in. of snow with gale force winds. 


1969 February 9-10 
A poorly predicted storm left 1 lin. of snow in area. 


1969 February 24-28 
Known as the 100-hour Storm, it left Boston with 26.3 
in. of snow and parts of the NE. interior with 30 in. of 
snow. The record was in Long Falls Dam, ME. with 56 
in. of snow. 
1973 December 16-18 
The Great Southern New England Snowstorm left 
between | and 3 in. of ice in this RI and MA region 
causing the greatest power outage in NE history,248,000 
customers without power. Many homes in the area were 
without power and phone for a week. 
1978 January 20 
The surprise snowstorm was to change over to rain, but 
in 24 hours Boston had a record snowfall of 21.5in. This 
record was broken 17 days later. | 
1978 February 6-7 
The Great Blizzard of '78 with hurricane winds and re- 
cord breaking snowfall made this "The Storm of the 
Century" A small area of northern RI received 50 in. of 
snow. oston received 27.1 in. 
1989 March 13 
[he greatest display of the aurora borealis(northern lights) 
on record. Fiery red fringed with pale green lights in the 
northern sky were observed as far south as Honduras. 
This display disrupted satelites, radar and radio communi- 
cations. =a 

(information was taken from the 'Farmers' Almanac 

for the year of our Lord 2000'".CVS) 
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Many old-time simple pleasures, where each one could be a part of the 
action, are no longer available to the young, nor is there a chance 
that they can be made possible for them. 


One of these was the old fashioned sleigh ride, usually in a four runner 
pung drawn by two frisky horses. 


The floor of the pung often was covered with a layer of straw or hay 
that carried a sweet odor all its own. Sleigh bells were hung on the 
horse harness making for a harmonious blending of that which makes for 
nostalgia in sound; a never-to-be-forgotten treasure in memory. 


Naturally, the driver was heavily garbed in warm clothing and planned 

a ride that would be enjoyable to all behind him. Maybe a stop for 
warm refreshment was part of the tour ahead and the chance to meet some 
friends on the way. 


ae 

Back in the 30's, such a ride was enjoyed by a group of young people 
who had engaged Mr. Francis Thayer to provide the transportation. Start- 
ing at the store in the Center, loaded with chattering and happy young- 
uns, the horses were driven down Depot Street in the bright and clear 
moonlight. The crunch of the runners as they packed down the snow was 
heard along with the stomp, stomp of horses' hoves added much to the 
bells as they announced our coming to folk along the way. The gentle 
breeze would waft the odor of warm animals mixed with the smell of hay, 
savored to add a bit more to memory. On we went to South Milford and 
the "Ole Green Store" where we turned onto the main highway back to 
Bellingham. Spontaneous song would erupt, mingling with the bells, at 
times. In the crisp cold air we had to move about some to avoid the 
chill of the occasion. As the horses got warmer, their breath became 
more noticeable and made quite a sight in the moonlight. Shades would 
be pulled up in people's homes to see what was going by for a sleigh 
ride was a rarity in the 30's while it was a common sight before that. 
All too soon that sweet moment in time passed on and we were back in 
the Center again for new adventures. 


‘uring the tour, we passed the famous "Bellingham Navy Yard", but not 
a ship could be seen in the distance, nor did we hear any whistle from 
Ametucupoat, in -tne.-yard. “Lt ts still silent. 
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Bellingham Historical Commission 
3 Common St. 
Bellingham, MA 02019 


NICKNAMES 


How often have you heard a nickname for a certain section of town and 
wondered what it was and where ?? 


The dead end of Ray Avenue was referred to as "Chicken Alley". 


The open field in back of the Howes and Bullard places where the port- 
able schools are now was labeled "Cow Flap Stadium") 


The area around the old Forbes house just off Hartford Avenue was 
called "Christian Hill". 


Over in Caryville, Beech Street was named the "Gold Coast". 
The old railroad crossing on North Main Street was designated as 
"White's Crossing". 


The section where Maple street and Mechanic street came together was 
known as the "Four Corners", 


"Crimpville" had two references that were peculiar. "Devil's Retreat" 
and "Saints Rest". Maybe the "Devil" had to retreat from there 
because of the two churches ? Then there was a minister, a doctor 
and an undertaker available on short notice ! But---how could the 
Saints rest without a cemetery to "rest" in ?? There is none there} 


The railroad line running through what is now Wethersfield was labelled 
"Skunk Holla Express" for trains whizzing through on the rails. 


Do you have a favorite nickname to pass on to us for others to get a 
chuckle or two ? "Jot tem down" neighbor... 
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